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"FREE ART" IN THE NEW TARIFF 

WHY IT IS ESSENTIAL TO THE GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN ART MUSEUMS 

THE transfer to the free list of 
paintings and statuary more than 
twenty years old by the Payne 
Bill, as reported to the House, is 
a gratifying step in the right direction as far 
as it goes, and its principle will undoubtedly 
be applied to "antiquities," by restoring 
them to the free list. Antiquities have 
been on the free list under every tariff, of 
every shade of protection, since 1846, until 
by some accident which has never been ex- 
plained the Dingley Act reversed the policy 
of half a century and made them dutiable 
"according to the material." 

It has been suggested by the wicked "free 
traders" that American manufacturers of 
"genuine antiques" must have claimed 
and received protection for their particular 
industry, but the true explanation is more 
likely to have been the excessive zeal of 
some clerk to whom details had been in- 
trusted. However that may be, now that 
attention is called to this omission, the same 
principle which has been applied to paint- 
ings and statuary will undoubtedly be ap- 
plied to other and still older objects of art. 
A Greek vase with its procession of gods 
and heroes is as high an expression of Greek 
art as a Greek statue and quite as in- 
structive. To encourage art education by 
admitting the statue free and to discourage 
art education by practically excluding the 
vase is an anachronism in any civilized 
country. 

How can the American traveler really 
look the Venus of Melos in the face when at 
the same time his country is insulting the 
beautiful vases, made, so to speak, under 
her eye, centuries before the Christian era, 
by a tariff which classes them as "decorated 
earthenware" and keeps them out unless 
they pay an ad valorem duty of sixty-five 
per cent.! Even in Offenbach's "Grand 
Duchy of Gerolstein," or "Alice's Wonder- 
land," or any other topsy-turvy country, 
such a policy would be hooted down. It is 
doubly absurd in a country like ours which 
is hungering and thirsting for art education 



and for the possession of just such objects 
of ancient art, through which alone the 
highest art education can be acquired. 

And why place any duty upon pictures or 
statues even if they be not twenty years 
old? Or if any duty is to be continued, 
why make it twenty per cent, instead of 
fifteen, as it now is from most countries? 
Paintings and statues were free of duty 
from 1846 to 1 86 1. In the war tariff of 
1 86 1, and in the successive tariffs of '62, 
'64, '70, and '72, the duty was only ten per 
cent., and though it was raised to thirty 
per cent, in 1883, it was reduced to fifteen 
in 1890 and entirely taken off in the tariff 
of 1894. Why raise this duty now in the 
face of the universal opinion of educators 
and the almost universal opinion of artists 
to the contrary? Theodore Roosevelt, 
William McKinley, and all the great Re- 
publican leaders of recent times are on 
record in favor of absolutely free art. 

As President Eliot has tersely put it: "A 
tax on works of art is a tax on the educa- 
tion and development of the sense of beauty 
and of the enjoyment of the beautiful. The 
appreciation of the beautiful is a rich source 
of public happiness, and the ultimate ob- 
ject of all government is to promote public 
happiness. Therefore, a tax on works of art 
violates the fundamental principles of a 
democracy which believes in universal 
education, and in all other means of in- 
creasing mental and bodily efficiency, and 
the resulting public and individual en- 
joyments." 

"Free Art" is essential to the growth of 
our American art museums and the art 
development of our American colleges and 
schools. Why? 

Because their collections are increased 
largely by gift, and by imposing a duty on 
art we are diminishing their source of sup- 
ply. Of the 220 foreign pictures owned by 
the Chicago Art Institute 175 were gifts. 
Of the 139 foreign paintings exhibited at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 1 13 were 
gifts or loans. About four-fifths of the 
foreign pictures in our own Metropolitan 
Museum were gifts. There is not a single 
foreign picture in our National Gallery in 
Washington which was not a gift. A large 
proportion of gifts runs through the other 
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public museums of the country. The con- 
ditions of the past will exist in the future. 

True, paintings can be imported free of 
duty if owned by the museums at the time 
of importation, or if given from abroad, but 
that is not the way gifts come. The act of 
giving is usually preceded by some brief 
enjoyment of acquisition. Discouraging 
the acquisition prevents the gift. Hosts of 
Americans travel abroad every year. With 
their newly awakened interest in art they 
are tempted to purchase and bring home 
with them art objects. Some bring them 
home in spite of the tariff. More decline to 
purchase and do not bring them home be- 
cause of the tariff. Make their importa- 
tions free and the object lessons for which 
the educational interests of the country are 
clamoring will come to us in greater num- 
ber. They may be kept for a time in 



private ownership, but even there they 
have their public use, for no one hides his 
pictures and his statues "under a bushel. " 
He lets them give "light to all the house ,, 
and usually to his friends and neighbors 
too. But sooner or later, whether by gift 
during life, or by will after death, our 
people through their museums will fall heir 
to everything that is worth having. And 
the heritage will be more or less according 
as we open our doors widely to the treasures 
of art which the Old World already releases 
to us grudgingly and which it may soon 
refuse to release at all. 

R. W. deF. 

Note. — Since going to press the Senate 
tariff bill has been reported placing antiqu- 
ities (objects of art) over one hundred years 
old on the free list. 
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